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NOTES ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Population and Environment in Western Massachusetts. — 
The influence of environment on the human race is, in its varied 
aspects, one of the most fascinating and at the same time most 
elusive of the many problems of Anthropology. That man has been 
influenced in his development by his physical, climatic and social 
surroundings is well nigh indisputable; but the relative importance 
of environment as opposed to heredity, or the specific effect of a 
given environment, can be stated as yet only in general terms. 
Savage and barbarous peoples offer a vast opportunity for research 
in this line, but the results so far secured must be largely increased 
before that section of the science of Anthropology which bears the 
rather cumbrous title of " Anthropogeography " can become as 
definite in its hypotheses as some of its sister sections. 

But while the environmental relations of uncivilized peoples de- 
mand, and are now securing, careful investigation, we must not 
overlook the fact that the relations to environment of those peoples 
occupying the highest positions in the scale of culture are equally 
worthy of study. The growth and distribution of population, the 
relative proportions of the sexes, the physical and mental character- 
istics of the people, their arts and industries, methods of transpor- 
tation and communication ; all these and many more may be studied 
in relation to their surroundings among civilized as well as among 
uncivilized peoples. In the case of civilized peoples the problem 
is somewhat more complicated inasmuch as the conditions of modern 
life are exceedingly complex, and environment becomes less and 
less important with increase of culture. We have in addition to be 
constantly on our guard lest we attribute to environment effects 
traceable in whole or in part to economic causes. Railroads, for 
example, introduce an artificial condition, which influences to a 
very considerable degree the population along the line of the road, 
but in most cases the railroad is itself strictly dependent on the 
topography of the region, and may to that extent be regarded as 
part of the environment. 

That portion of Massachusetts which lies west of the Connecticut 
River affords a particularly good opportunity for investigations of 
the sort suggested, and I propose here to consider a few of the 
points referred to, in so far as they apply to this area. The sub- 
ject is one for the exhaustive consideration of which a careful 
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study of the history of individual towns, and a thorough knowledge 
of local conditions would be required, as well as extensive personal 
knowledge of the region and its inhabitants. To this I can lay no 
claim; the results here presented being suggested by a personal 
examination of a small part of the area, and supplemented by the 
census reports and county histories. Some statements may seem 
so self-evident as to be unworthy of mention; but although it may 
be apparent to every one that the population of a lowland area, with 
good soil and facility of communication must be greater normally 
than that of a bare, bleak upland where intercommunication is more 
difficult, yet the extent to which this is true, and the consequences 
of the inequality are by no means so clearly recognized. 

Physiographically the region may be described as consisting of a 
central Upland area, bounded on the east and west by Lowlands. 
The central area, generally known by the name of the Berkshire 
Hills, is a portion of the Cretaceous Peneplain of New England, and 
is a region of rather broad rolling uplands and long even-topped 
ridges, intersected by deep valleys such as those of the Deerfield, 
Westfield and Farmington Rivers. The sky-lines obtained from the 
peneplain level (which rises in a gentle slope from south-east to 
north-west) are remarkably even and perfect, there being but few 
monadnocks, and these few surmounting the general level by only 
about 200-300 feet. The minor streams of the area have excavated 
valleys often of considerable depth and extent, but the proportion 
of upland still remaining intact is very large. On the east this 
Upland is defined by the Lowland of the Connecticut valley; the 
fall-off to the lowland being in places quite abrupt, and the contrast 
between the two areas very marked, the lowland being exceedingly 
fiat except where interrupted by the trap ridges of Mt. Tom, etc. 
The western edge of the Upland is, especially in its southern por- 
tion, very strongly marked by the abrupt escarpment by which it 
falls off into the Lowland of the Housatonic Valley ; in the northern 
part the contrast between the broad flat valley excavated in the 
limestones and the rolling upland is less apparent, by reason of 
the interruption of the valley-lowland by the mass of Greylock. 

The population of the area may be divided into two portions: a 
lowland and an upland. It is impossible to make any strictly accu- 
rate division on these lines for various reasons, as, for instance, the 
fact that many towns are partly upland and partly lowland , in char- 
acter, but making the division as fairly as possible, it results that 
there are 41 upland and 30 lowland towns. Assuming this division 
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to be fairly accurate, let us compare the population of the Upland 
with that of the Lowland. 

In 1800 the population of the two contrasted areas shows a con- 
siderable preponderance in favor of the Upland, although the den- 
sity of population was very much greater in the Lowland as its area 
is not a third as great as that of the Upland. By 1830 the popu- 
lation of the Lowland as an aggregate had caught up with that of 
the Upland, and passed it; by i860 it was nearly twice as large, and 
in 1895 it was practically five times that of the region which a cen- 
tury before had equalled and surpassed it.* Considered by itself, 
the Lowland population doubled in the sixty years between 1800 
and i860, and increased over 124$ in the thirty-five years from 
1 860-1 895. Compare with this steady and rapid growth the expe- 
rience of the Upland. From 1 800-1 860 the aggregate population 
of this area increased barely 4$, in contrast to the Lowland's gain 
of 100$; while in the period between i860 and 1895 the Upland 
decreased 15$, as opposed to the increase in the Lowland of over 
1 24$. If, instead of dealing with aggregates, we compare individual 
towns, the difference is still startling. The comparison is made 
somewhat difficult by the fact that there are so few towns in the 
lowland area which are not on the line of some railroad; — but if we 
select Cheshire, Egremont and Richmond as the most representa- 
tive Lowland towns, and compare them with Peru, Leyden and Tol- 
land which are typical Upland towns, it appears that whereas the 
former increased on the whole from 1800-1870 and have only 
recently begun to decline seriously, the latter have steadily and 
surely decreased from the beginning to the present till, in the case 
of Peru, the population to-day is but little more than one-fifth of 
what it was a hundred years ago. Some even of the larger Lowland 
towns which are on a railroad, like Hatfield, Bernardston and Deer- 
field, attained their maximum population between 1860-1870, and 
have since decreased as steadily as those other Lowland towns which 
are far from railroads. We have here probably to deal with the 
strong tendency toward urban life which the population of the State 
as a whole has manifested in the last thirty years. The smaller 
towns are deserted for the larger; — but although the Lowland and 
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the Upland have suffered alike in this, the Upland has lost to a much 
greater degree. 

The tremendous contrast between the Upland and the Lowland 
is shown with perhaps greater clearness by an examination of the 
dates at which the towns reached their maximum population. Of 
the 41 towns in the Upland, 16 attained their maximum population 
by 18 10 or before, and have decreased (in a few cases with tempo- 
rary gains) from that time to the present; while 13 more reached 
their highest betweeni8ro andi8so. It was to be expected that the 
population of the Upland would tend to move down into the Low- 
land to secure better advantages ; but that nearly 40$ of the towns 
should have reached their maximum a century ago, and over 70$ 
before 1850 shows this tendency to be very strong, even though 
the greater part of the gain of the Lowland may have been due to 
the influx of settlers and laborers from outside. The similar sta- 
tistics for the Lowlands show how great the contrast is. Of these 
towns 15 out of 30, or 50$, reached their maximum in the period 
from 1880-1895, and 75$ since 1850. Or to put it more simply, — 
in the Upland nearly three-fourths of the towns reached their max- 
imum previous to 1850, the majority in the earlier part of the period; 
in the Lowland, on the other hand, three-fourths of the towns at- 
tained their maximum since 1850, and the majority of them in the 
latter portion of the period. 

Striking though these figures are, one must needs have seen the 
two regions to fully appreciate what the bare statistics mean. In 
the Lowland, as a rule, there is an air of prosperity ; the farms are 
well cared for; houses are in fairly good repair, and there are but 
few of them abandoned. In the Upland, on the other hand, the 
general appearance is that of poverty and hard times ; the houses 
are many of them abandoned, and many others, though still inhab- 
ited, are far advanced on the road to ruin. In some of the Upland 
towns the number of abandoned houses is very large*; they are to 
be seen everywhere along the roads ; and off the roads, far back in 
the woods, are old cellars or orchards long since grown up to wood- 
land, which testify to the fact that this abandonment of farms and 
houses has been going on now for a considerable period. 

But from these mere outlines of the difference in the growth of 
the population of the two regions, I must pass to the consideration 
of another topic, — that of the proportion of the sexes, in connec- 
tion with which there are some points of considerable interest. 

( To be continued. ) 
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An interesting example of the tendency to produce the same arts 
under the same environment is that given in a recent book of travel 
in Northern Spain*. It is here stated that in the town of Riafio, 
where during the winter there is a heavy fall of snow, a sort of 
snow-shoe is made and used by the peasants. These shoes are 
known as "Barahones," and are made of two curved pieces of 
board, twelve to fourteen inches long, joined by two or three cross- 
pieces, upon which the foot rests, and to which it is attached by 
means of thongs wound round the ankle. As represented in the 
sketch which accompanies their description, the shoes are rather 
broadly oval, and could be used only, it seems, in the same manner 
as the Indian snow-shoe is used, i. e. by raising the foot and allow- 
ing the heel of the shoe to drag, as opposed to the sliding motion 
adopted with the Norwegian "Ski." These shoes were in use only 
in the town of Riafio, in Leon, and by the Pasiegos, near Santander; 
outside of these two places the name itself was unknown. This is 
the only instance which has come to my notice of the use of snow- 
shoes in Southern Europe, and the only case of a shoe similar in 
principle to the American Indian shoe outside of America. It 
would be interesting to trace up this isolated example of snow- 
shoes in Southern Europe, and discover whether it was really a 
native idea or had been borrowed, and if so, from whom. 

Roland B. Dixon. 

* In Northern Spain. II. Gadow. London. 1898. 



